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HIGH-STATUS CAPS OF THE KONGO AND 
MBUNDU PEOPLES 


Gorpon D. Greson AND CEcILIA R. McGurk! 


I INTRODUCTION 


In many authoritarian societies around the 
world special head coverings serve as symbols 
of rank and power rather than means of pro- 
tection against the elements. In the traditional 
cultures of West Central Africa, for example, 
elaborate and finely made head coverings 
distinguish the kings and provincial chiefs or 
governors (who often are jointly the political, 
juridical, religious, and economic leaders) and 
other important personages in the society— 
the king’s councilors and other titled officers, 
the local sub-chiefs, the clan and lineage 
heads, and the diviners and sorcerors—and 
even, in places, free men as distinct from serfs 
and slaves, and men as contrasted with women. 
Such symbolic articles of dress worn by per- 
sons who play authoritarian roles fall within 
the category of what has been called the cre- 
denda and miranda of power. “It is the way 
of power,” wrote Charles FE, Merriam (1964: 
109), ‘to surround itself with an array of 
things to be believed and admired, credenda 
and miranda.” Expanding on the place of 
artistry in the creation of power symbols, he 
continues: “The eye, the ear, the aesthetic 
sense, must be attracted and enlisted . . . if 
whole-souled admiration and loyalty are to be 
maintained.” 

The caps worn as symbols of high status 
by traditional rulers in West Central Africa 
are not only admirable for their exquisite 
form and workmanship, but are revered in 
themselves as powerful religious articles—in 
Merriam’s terms, they are “‘believed.” ‘The 
immediate function of the caps is to distin- 
guish higher from lower folk in a tiered so- 
ciety, but the basis for the obedience the 
privileged command is the general credibility 
afforded the caps as sacred or magical objects 
and of those who rightfully assume them as 
supernaturally sanctioned leaders. The 
charmed nature of the royal and chiefly regalia 
is brought out in the writings of certain 
modern students of West Central African cul- 


ture. Jan Vansina, for example, in outlining 
the common characteristics of African king- 
doms, asserts that most African kings are 
‘divine kings’ in the Frazerian sense: “The 
king is thought of as enjoying special super- 
natural powers to which are linked the well- 
being of his kingdom. . . . The kings are of 
divine origin or at least rule by divine right. 
Their persons are not sacred, but royalty is, 
and this is expressed by the existence of the 
ritual paid to the royal regalia” (Vansina, 
1962:325). In more specific reference to the 
Kongo and Mbundu peoples, general belief in 
the magico-sacred nature of kings’ and chiefs’ 
regalia including the caps is asserted by schol- 
ars who have studied their social organization 
and history. Thus Kar] Laman, writing of the 
regalia of the ntinu, the paramount chief of 
the Yombe, after mentioning various other 
“sions of dignity” such as a particular form of 
weapon that was displayed in the court trials, 
carved necklaces of elephant’s teeth (ivory), 
a buffalo-tail whisk used in lawsuits, and an 
ornamental carved staff, declares that “most 
important of all, however, is the leopard-skin 
on which the chief is crowned, the necklace 
of leopard’s teeth and the chief’s cap with 
pendant tassel (bandi)” (Laman, 1957:152). 
Among the Sundi, another Kongo-speaking 
people, the cap is worn by all men on occa- 
sions when they need protection from evil 
forces. Laman (1953:71-72) writes: 
When palm-wine was drunk at court cases 
and on other such occasions, the men al- 
ways used to wear headgear. A woman, 
on the other hand, was never allowed to 
wear a cap. If a girl put on a cap she was 
severely reprimanded, as she would then 
only be able to give birth to girl-babies. 
‘The men wear caps when drinking palm- 
wine because they are forbidden to drink 
without one. ... Ifa man has no cap and 
is unable to borrow one he must put a 
thread, a bit of bast or the like on his 
head while drinking. A woman’s head- 
band may also be used, but he must 
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under all circumstances have his head 
protected in order not to be attacked or 
killed by the great minkisi [ancestral 
spirits]. The medicine-men are therefore 
as a rule provided with caps. Influential 
chiefs, including females, use special 
headgear as a sign of dignity. 
Among the Mbundu peoples also the ‘“au- 
thority emblems,” as Joseph C. Miller terms 
them, are more than mere representations of 
the power held by chiefs and other officials. 
“Authority,” writes Miller (1976:52), “rested 
on the ability to invoke supernatural sanc- 
tions and inhered not in human beings but in 
authority emblems associated with the titles.” 
Our purpose here is to illustrate, de- 
scribe, and explain the cultural significance 
of the special head coverings worn until re- 
cent times by persons of high rank among 
the Kongo and Mbundu peoples, two of the 
major ethnic groups of West Central Africa. 


Though the wearing of specially designed 
caps as symbols of authority is now on the 
wane in the cultures under consideration, 
examples of several types have been preserved 
in museums, and there are scattered references 
to them in the published literature. The de- 
scriptions of traditional Kongo society pro- 
vide considerable information about the 
political structure and the exercise of power 
on formal occasions when the caps were worn, 
and also some information about the “crown- 
ing” of kings, but relatively little about 
changes of status of the other officials and the 
rituals in which titles and the symbols of au- 
thority were conferred, transferred, or with- 
drawn. 

A study focused upon the Kongo and 
Mbundu high-status caps and based upon the 
documents, including the museum specimens 
and the associated records, may shed addi- 
tional light upon the dynamics as well as the 
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Fig. 1 The Kongo and Mbundu Peoples and their Neighbors. 
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statics of the traditional political organization 
and class system of those two peoples. It will 
also permit classification of the caps them- 
selves and investigation of the correspondence 
between form and function. All this will, we 
hope, provide a basis for other studies in a 
wider circle of cultures that will further eluci- 
date the objects themselves, their symbolism, 
and perhaps their origin. 


IL CULTURE-HISTORICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


The Cultural Background 


The Kongo peoples occupy the coastal and 
lower Congo River hinterland regions of the 
Republic of Congo, Zaire, and Cabinda and 
northwestern Angola. The Mbundu peoples 
are situated in Angola to the south of the 
Kongo ethnic group and occupy a region ex- 
tending from the. coast, north and south of 
Luanda, eastward to the basin of the upper 
Cuango River, some 700 km. inland. (See Fig. 
1.) Each of these two ethnic groups is today 
composed of a number of distinct sub-tribes, 
though the traditional tribal organizations 
have been partially superseded by national 
political systems. 

At the time of ‘early European contact 
much of the savanna land of West Central 
Africa was divided into autonomous king- 
doms such as those of Kongo, Ndongo (whose 
king was called Ngola, whence the name 
Angola), Lunda, Kuba, etc. Each was com- 
posed of a succession of smaller units. 
Throughout the Kongo hierarchy, appoint- 
ment to office included presentation of a cap 
(mpu) symbolic of the office, or authorization 
to assume the cap left by the predecessor. ‘The 
king himself was chosen from the noble clan 
(and sometimes also from among the sons of 
the previous king) by a body of elders or 
electors. The state officers and the heads of 
the provinces and of some districts were ap- 
pointed or confirmed in their positions by the 
King of Kongo (the Mani-Kongo) and re- 
ceived their caps of office from him. The posi- 
tions of the king and of the provincial and 
district chiefs subject to him were considered 
to be linked by kinship, whether the incum- 
bents were in fact so related or not. At the 
lowest level of the political hierarchy was, and 


still today is, the village chief or mkazi who 
directs its political, judicial, and economic 
activities. The nkazi usually also assumes the 
position of mfumu or mfumu a mpu (“chief 
of the cap’), an office in which he performs 
priestly functions as ritual leader and as in- 
tercessor with the ancestors for the benefit of 
people of his village. In certain circumstances, 
however, the position of mfumu a mpu might 
go to another person (MacGaffey, 1970:325). 

Each of the leaders in the political hier- 
archy was (and is nowadays, insofar as the 
traditional political system persists) advised 
by a council composed of the heads of the 
next lower units falling under his authority. 
The king and the provincial chiefs were 
assisted by various other titled individuals 
especially appointed to carry out the orders 
of the council and to perform a variety of ad- 
ministrative activities. A major function of 
the political organization that prevailed in the 
Kongo kingdom was the raising of tribute at 
lower levels and passing it on to those higher, 
each village headman or regional chief in the 
chain taking a portion for himself. A second- 
ary function was supplying warriors for the 
king’s forces. Officials at any level below the 
king could be removed from office by their 
superiors for various shortcomings, but pri- 
marily for failure to collect and deliver satis- 
factory amounts of tribute at the appointed 
times or to provide troops when needed 
(Ekholm, 1972:27-28; Birmingham, 1966: 
4-5)? 

The profusion of titles that Miller and 
earlier reporters have found among various 
Mbundu peoples indicates that a titled no- 
bility is a general feature of Mbundu society. 
Certain of the titles are linked in a metaphori- 
cal system of “perpetual kinship” with acces- 
sion to the titles governed either by heredity 
with confirmation by a group of elders or by 
appointment at the pleasure of a superior 
title holder. ‘The putative family connections 
among the titles may, however, represent ac- 
tual kin relationships among the original title 
holders (Miller, 1976:45-46 and passim). Asso- 
ciated with certain high titles are “authority 
emblems” of various sorts: the lunga, ‘“‘a sacred 
relic which assumes various physical shapes 
but usually has taken the form of a human 
figure carved from wood” (Miller, 1976:59); 
the ngola, “originally an iron object of de- 
fined shape, a hammer, a bell, a hoe, or a 
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knife’, but more recently “almost any mis- 
shapen or rusty piece of metal’ (Miller, 
1976:63). Kings or chiefs who are privileged 
to keep such emblems are thereby empowered 
to confer authority upon others. Miller (1976: 
53) links this prerogative to the sacerdotal 
function of the titleholder: 
The notion of authority as access to 
spiritual forces obtained through posses- 
sion of special titles meant that any 
Mbundu in control of an authority em- 
blem could delegate a portion of his 
power simply by awarding a part of his 
object to another. .. . The lemba dya 
ngundu [“uncle” or current head of the 
matrilineage] could appoint agents em- 
powered to act in his stead simply by 
giving them a material symbol of his au- 
thority. 

Though Miller in his recent book, Kings 
and Kinsmen, does not specifically designate 
caps as emblems of authority, his field notes 
make it clear that certain forms of caps were 
worn by and restricted in use to specific titled 
individuals.* Heli Chatelain, in writing about 
the Mbundu peoples, observed that “A ‘soba’ 
has the right to give a kijinga (the equivalent 
of crown) to any of his subjects who sets up a 
village or town of his own. Thereby the head 
of a village is endowed with all the preroga- 


tives of a chief, but he has to pay homage and 
tribute to his suzerain who raised him to the 
chieftainship” (Chatelain, 1894:301). 


Fig. 2 (above) “An In- 
habitant of Angola” from 
Thomas Herbert’s account 
of his voyage to the Ango- 
lan coast in 1626. 


Fig. 3 Court ceremony 
in Loango, from Oliver 
Dapper’s True and De- 
tailed Description — of 
Africa, based upon the re- 
ports of Dutch travelers in 
the latter half of the 17th 
century. 


References to Kongo High Status Caps in 
the Literature 


Diogo Cao, leader of the first Portuguese ex- 
peditions to reach and explore the mouth of 
the Congo River, learned that chiefs and other 
men of authority were distinguished by head- 
gear ornamented with leopard claws, and he 
chose four such men to take back to Portugal 
as hostages in 1485 (Cuvelier, 1946:39). Six 
years later another Portuguese captain, Rui 
de Sousa, took the first group of missionaries 
to the Kongo capital. In describing the dress 
of the King, de Sousa wrote that “His head 
was covered with a cap in the form of a mitre, 
made of palm leaf cloth, but woven so artfully 
that it could be taken for cut velvet” (Four- 
neau and Kravetz, 1954:5). It would serve no 
useful purpose to cite chronologically the 
many references to high status bonnets found 
in the writings of European visitors to the 
Kongo and Mbundu regions over the next 400 
years. Rather, we reproduce a few of the pic- 
tures of capped kings and other leaders that 
accompany early writings and have selected 
pertinent items of information about the 
headgear from various authors of the period 
of the 16th to the early 20th centuries. 
‘Thomas Herbert’s somewhat fanciful ac- 
count of his travels in West and South Africa, 
published in 1638, includes one of the earliest 
drawings of an inhabitant of Angola. He is 
depicted with a tall, elaborately ornamented 
headdress which is probably intended to repre- 
sent a head covering rather than a coiffure 
(Fig. 2). Oliver Dapper’s Beschreibung von 
Afrika (1670) includes a detailed illustration 
of the court of the King of Loango showing 
the king wearing a head covering that falls to 
one side (Fig. 3). Dapper illustrates also the 
court of the Kongo King in which the king, 
his councilors, and retainers are all wearing 
tall caps (Fig. 4). Giovanni Antonio Cavazzi, 
a Capuchin father, produced a five volume 
treatise on the Kongo and Mbundu peoples 
(first published in Bologna in 1687). Several 
cuts in this work show men of high position 
wearing long caps that fall back off the head 
(Fig. 5). Girolamo Merolla, another priest, 
whose work on the Kongo people was pub- 
lished in 1692, illustrates a Congolese noble- 
man and wife, the man wearing a conical! net- 
like cap and a net-like upper garment (Fig. 6). 
The earliest accounts indicate that the 


Fig. 4 Coronation of the Kongo King, from Dap- 
per’s work (1686). 


Fig. 5 An Angolan chief (possibly the Jaga leader, 
Cassanga) wearing a two-horned cap, from Cavazzi’s 
description and based upon his extensive residence in 
Angola, 1654-1670. 


wearing of caps and also of finely made gar- 
ments was restricted to persons of high status 
and to an elite upper class. Duarte Lopes, 
who spent five years (1578-1583) in the lower 
Congo region, provides some details on the 
dress of the people in the Congolese state and 
at its capital, Mbanza Kongo or Sao Salvador 
(Lopes, 1881:108-109): 
In ancient times the king and_ his 
courtiers ..., wore garments made from 
the palm-tree, which hung from the girdle 
downwards, and were fastened with belts 
of the same material, of beautiful work- 
manship. In front also, they wore as an 
ornament, and made like an apron, deli- 
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Fig. 6 Nobleman and woman of Angola, from the 
work of Merolla, a missionary with five years’ residence 
in the kingdom of Kongo, 1683-1688. 


cate skins of civet cats, martens, and 
sables, and also by way of display, a cape 
on the shoulders. Next to the bare skin 
was a circular garment, somewhat like a 
rochet, reaching to the knees, and made 
like a net, from the threads of fine palm- 
tree cloths, tassels hanging from the 
meshes. ‘These rochets which were called 
Incutto, they threw back on the right 
shoulder, so as to leave the hand free, and 
on the same shoulder carried a zebra’s 
tail, fastened to a handle, according to an 
ancient custom in those parts. They wore 
very small yellow and red caps, square at 
the top, which scarcely covered the head, 
and were used more for show than as a 
protection from the sun or atmosphere. 
... The poorer sort and common people 
wore the same kind of garments, from 
the middle downwards, but of a coarser 
cloth, the rest of the body being naked. 
‘The women wear three kinds of aprons; 
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one long, reaching from the waist to the 
feet, the second shorter, and a third 
shorter still, each apron having a fringe 
around it. Another garment is like a 
doublet, and reaches to the waist. They 
have also capes for the shoulders, all these 
coverings being made of cloth from the 
palm-tree. The women leave the face un- 
covered when out of doors, and wear the 
same kind of caps as the men. The com- 
mon people dress in like fashion, but in 
much coarser materials. Slaves, and the 
lowest of the people only wear garments 
from the waist downwards, the rest of the 
body being entirely naked. 

Honorific caps were worn not only by 
tribal leaders and officers but also apparently 
by the men and children (of both sexes?) of 
the noble families. Thus Samuel Brun (or 
Braun), in the account of his visit to the 
Loango coast and the mouth of the Congo 
River in 1612, describes fabrics made of palm 
leaf fiber: ““They make two things out of it: 
from the cleanest [palest] they make clothing 
and a variety of artfully knitted or woven 
little bonnets with beautiful figures and de- 
signs, which are made only for the men, and 
children of the king, and one [cap] I have 
brought home with me and still have. .. . 
Women do not wear bonnets or such but tie 
their hair together on top so that it very 
cleverly comes to a peak.” (Brun, 1624:13-14), 
In writing of the Songo sub-tribe, he notes 
that “only the noble children wear beautiful 
little caps that are very delicately made; how- 
ever, the nobility now wear black hats” (Brun, 
1624:28). Thus already in the early part of 
the 17th century, Portuguese hats had re- 
placed the traditional headgear among the 
Songo nobility. 

In 1682 a Capuchin missionary, Giro- 
lamo Merolla of Sorrento, went to the Congo 
region where he remained for some years, and 
the account he wrote upon his return is one 
of the chief sources of information about the 
customs of the people of the Kongo kingdom 
at the time of his visit. “The habits of the 
nobility and gentry,” writes Merolla (1744: 
562-563), “are as follows: The gentry have a 
kind of straw garment on their shoulders, 
which reaches down to their wastes, curiously 
wrought, with their arms coming out at two 
slits, and ends in two tassels which hang down 
on their right side. About their wastes they 


Fig. 7 Sundi chief’s cap with leopard claws and elephant hair, from Laman, 1953 (Fig. 7B). 


Fig. 8 (center) Sundi chief’s cap, mpu yakifumu. (Laman, 1957, Fig. 14A). 


Fig. 9 Ancestor figure with cap. Yombe (Kongo) tribe. (Coart and de Haulleville, 1906, Fig. 446). 


have a cloth girt, which on one side hangs 
down to the ground: On their heads those 
alone who have that honour allowed them, 
wear a wrought silk cap neatly quilted.” 
John Barbot, who compiled from writ- 
ings available to him an account of the cus- 
toms of the people of the lower Congo region, 
gives a somewhat different description (Bar- 
bot, 1732:492): 
This king commonly wears a white cap 
on his head; as do the nobility that are 
in favour: and this is so eminent a token 
thereof, that if he is displeased at any of 
them, he only causes his cap to be taken 
off from his head; for that white cap is a 
cognizance of nobility there... . 

When the king goes abroad with all 
his nobles, adorn’d with white caps on 
their heads, he sometimes puts on a hat, 
and at pleasure lays that aside, and re- 
sumes his cap. 

But in his description of the coronation of a 
king, Barbot mentions only a crown wrought 
of gold and silver wire, probably of Portu- 
guese origin or inspiration, and makes no 
mention of an investiture with white caps. 
From remarks in the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury literature on the Kongo ethnic region 


we learn something more of the appearance 
and also the uses of high-status caps. Joachim 
John Monteiro (1875, 1:256) says the type of 
headgear typically worn by the “kings” 
(among whom he includes various kinds of 
local chiefs) resembled a “short nightcap and 
was beautifully made with raised patterns.” 
It was often ornamented with leopard claws 
(van de Velde, 1886:374-375), and one so 
adorned from the Sundi people is illustrated 
by Laman (1953, Fig. 7B—our Fig. 7). There 
were various models of long caps, for Laman 
illustrates others from the Sundi that he calls 
mpu yakimfumu “cap of the chief’ (Laman, 
1957: Fig. 14—our Fig. 8), but the significance 
of the differences in structure and ornamenta- 
tion is not explained. 

The cap of office of a king or regional 
chief was inherited by his successor (Monteiro, 
1:256). When a chief died, an efligy of him was 
prepared, complete with cap, as is illustrated 
by an example in the Musée d’Afrique Cen- 
trale in Tervuren, Belgium, (Coart and de 
Haulleville, 1906: Pl. XX XIX, Fig. 446—our 
Fig. 9). The chief’s cap did not pass to the 
successor until after completion of a memorial 
ceremony, a year or so after the death (Den- 
nett, 1906:15-20). 
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Fig. 10 
carried in a hammock. (Degrandpré, 1801.) 


The Mafouk, customs officer, of Loango, 


Close fitting skullcaps were proper for 
persons of lower rank, including commoners 
—i.e., free men (Pinto, 1888:213). They are 
described as having beautifully figured raised 
designs and being so tightly made that they 
would hold water (anon. in Tuckey, 1818: 
362). L. Degrandpré (1801) includes an illus- 
tration of the mafouk or customs agent at 
Loango, carried in a hammock and wearing 
a tight-fitting skullcap with geometric design 
(Fig. 10). 

In addition to its symbolic value, the cap 
worn by a chief or lesser individual had other 
significance as well. A village chief would 
show his anger by taking off his cap and fling- 
ing it to the ground, implying that he would 
wage war on his adversaries (Laman, 1953: 
46). The wearing of caps for protection when 
drinking palm-wine has already been men- 
tioned. Common men were not permitted to 
wear their caps in the presence of chiefs or 
their councilors, nor to cross the lands of 
foreign potentates with their heads covered 
(Magno, 1919:134). 

Only scanty information is available from 
early times concerning the use of caps by 
chiefs and other titled individuals among the 
Mbundu peoples. In 1828 to 1830 a French 
geographer, Jean Baptiste Douville, travelled 
through the interior of northern Angola. In 
Golungo Alto, an administrative unit in Am- 
bundu tribal territory, he observed that “the 
sobas [chiefs] are very numerous in this prov- 
ince, but it must be admitted that a foreigner 
would find it difficult to distinguish them 
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from their subjects, were it not for the scepter 
in the hand and their bonnet on the head” 
(Douville, 1832, II:11). When he arrived at 
Bumba Catenda in Ngola tribal territory he 
found that the local chief had died and that 
the funeral ceremonies were in progress. After 
the body was lowered into a grave and stones 
had been piled on top of the burial place, the 
cap that had been worn by the chief was 
suspended on a stick over the grave. On the 
following day one of the nephews of the de- 
ceased chief was elected by the tribal elders to 
succeed to the position, and in an appropriate 
ceremony took up the scepter of his predeces- 
sor (op cit, 11:218-222). Douville, unfortun- 
ately, does not tell us specifically that the new 
leader also assumed the former chief’s cap of 
office, but one may guess that this was cus- 
tomary here among the Mbundu as it was 
among the Kongo people to the north. 

According to Joseph C. Miller, the high 
status caps worn by the Mbundu peoples are 
of several distinct shapes. The simplest are 
low-crowned confections ornamented with cut 
fringe; somewhat more ornate caps have a 
colored overlay or embroidery in triangular 
patterns, and those still more elaborate are 
distinguished by the addition of two or four 
appendages called jimbinga, “horns,” and 
some also by the addition of feathers. Certain 
of Miller’s informants also mentioned caps 
with one or three horns, but these seem not 
to be in wide use. In a general sense it seems 
that the simple caps signify titles of lower 
status than those made with horns, and that 
the greater the number of horns on a cap, the 
higher the status of the titled individual. Thus 
Amandus Johnson (1929:180-181) indicates 
that the “great chief” of Quela, in Imbangala 
territory, wore a cap with four horns, while a 
“lesser chief” wore one with two. 

The simple cap without horns is called 
kijinga (pl. yijinga) according to Miller’s in- 
formants. However, the term is also used in 
a general sense for any high status cap: Chate- 
lain (1894:301) applied it to the cap with two 
appendages, as do Capello and Ivens (1882: 
316), and a catalogue of Angolan craftwork 
applies it to both the hornless and two-horned 
varieties (Artesanato de Angola, Catdlago IV, 
sec. VII, p. 5). 

Miller’s informants indicated that the 
kijinga—here meaning the hornless cap—was 
the proper headdress for certain titled posi- 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 12 
Fig. 13 


tions in particular tribes, namely for the 
makota (elders or electors) of the Mbondo and 
Ngola peoples, and also the ngola a mbole (a 
lower ranking Imbangala official [Miller, 
1976:236]). The kijinga is said by some to 
have been brought to the Imbangala by Kula- 
shingo, a Chokwe culture hero (Miller takes 
this to be a perpetual title rather than the 
name of a specific individual. For theories 
concerning the origin of the kulashingo title 
see Miller, 1976:143). 

A hat with one horn (name unknown) is 
worn by the Kasanje ka Kanga or the Ngana 
Makanga according to one of Miller’s inform- 
ants (kasanje is an important title meaning 
“guardian” [Miller, 1967:103 and passim]; 
kanga means “external” or “outside” [Miller, 
personal letter]), but this is disputed by an- 
other who said the Kasanje ka Kanga wears 
a four-horned cap. A kasanje appointed by 
the Nzaje chief of Mbondo wears a one-horned 
cap (Fig. 11). 

The two-horned cap goes by several 
names: jopo, hoko, tanganga, according to 
Miller’s informants, or cabuzu according to 
José Redinha (1964:5; it is unclear whether 
Redinha means to designate thus the two- 
horned or the three-horned cap). It is worn 
with the horns hanging down on the sides of 
the head, as illustrated by Redinha (1964:17) 
and also by Amandus Johnson (1929:181— 
our Fig. 12), Miller’s informants said the two- 


Imbangala title holder wearing one-horned cap of office. (Courtesy Joseph C. Miller.) 
(center) Mbundu chief wearing two-horned cap (Amandus Johnson, 1929). 


Four-horned cap worn by the great chief of Quela, Angola (Amandus Johnson, 1929). 


horned cap is worn by various minor officials: 
those who have entered the kasanje title, and 
makota (lineage elders or electors) of the 
kinguri and of other related titled positions 
such as kangengo and ndonga, the kaza (a 
political title derived from the kings of the 
Libolo, a 15th or 16th century kingdom on 
the middle Kwanza River [Miller, 1976:89- 
93]), and the ndala kandumbu (court historian 
[Miller, 1976:ix]). One informant, however, 
declared that the latter two titles had no head- 
gear. The two-horned cap is said to have been 
brought to the Imbangala from Lunda by 
Kinguri, i.e., by the legendary first holder of 
the kinguri title. Yet caps of this form are not 
included in the descriptions of Lunda ma- 
terial culture provided by H. A. Dias de 
Carvalho (1890) or by Hermann Baumann 
(1935), though the latter does illustrate a 
beaded cap with what appear to be two short 
projections on the sides—it is attributed to 
the Chokwe, and is said to be worn by “old 
notables and musicians” (Baumann, 1936:pl. 
51, Fig. 8, and p. 35). Redinha, on the other 
hand, maintains that the two-horned caps 
“had their origin in the assimilation by the 
African aristocracy of noble Portuguese cus- 
toms” (Redinha, 1964:6). 

Three horned caps, said by one inform- 
ant to be called jopo in Mbondo and temba 
in Imbangala, are worn by the kinguri, a 
royal title from Lunda, imbued with powerful 
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hunting magic and held by various kings in 
the 17th century (Miller, 1976:129-150). An- 
other informant declared that formerly the 
three-horned cap did not exist, implying that 
it is a relatively recent innovation. 
The four-horned cap, called musolo, is 
worn by various titled persons: the Kui ya 
Kalunga (an Mbondo perpetual position), the 
Kasanje ka Kanga (but see the contradictory 
statement above), and the Tandala ya Ndala 
(an appointed official), among others, accord- 
ing to one of Miller’s informants. Another 
informant said the mavunga (appointed title 
holders [Miller, 1976:94]) wear the musolo 
as long as they hold office; after the death of 
their patron kasanje (probably the King of 
the Kasanje chiefdom [Miller, personal let- 
ter]), they wore only the (hornless) kijinga. 
Johnson provides a picture of the “‘great chief” 
of Quela, in Imbangala territory, wearing a 
cap with four horns (Johnson, 1929:180—our 
Fig. 13). 
Feathers, especially red ones obtained 

from birds called ndua and kusu (louries), are 
‘worn on the headgear of certain Mbundu 
nobles whose titles can be traced to the Lunda 
nation, namely the Kinguri, though one of 
Miller’s informants said the use of red feathers 
was restricted to occasions on which the 
Kinguri function as judges in cases involving 
death or war (and therefore blood, hence the 
red symbolism) and that white chicken 
feathers were used on other occasions as a sign 
of peace. The makota wa kinguri (noble 
Lunda titles of elders or electors associated 
with the kinguri) and the Kilunje kya kam- 
bamba (another titled individual) are said to 
wear feathers of a large bird in their head- 
dress. 


Published Information on the 
Construction of the Caps 


Though there are only scattered bits of in- 
formation about the making of the caps, there 
is ample evidence that it was the men who did 
the work, and even men of noble class. An- 
drew Battell, an English sailor who was taken 
captive by the Portuguese on the coast of 
Brazil in 1590 and shipped to Angola, was 
sent on local trading expeditions by the gover- 
nor of that colony, and in about 1591 found 
himself in Loango. “The men of this king- 
dom,” says Battell, “make good store of palm- 
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cloth of sundry sorts, very fine and curious. 
‘They are never idle: for they make fine caps 
of needlework as they go in the streets” (Bat- 
tell, 1901:50). The word “needlework” im- 
plies a needle, which, for reasons to be given 
below, we take to mean an eyed, slit, or 
spurred needle rather than a knitting needle. 
John Barbot, who compiled information from 
various sources of the 16th to early 18th cen- 
tury about the same region (Loango), lists 
“cap makers’ along with other craftsmen, 
which suggests that there was specialization 
and probably trade in finished caps (Barbot, 
1732:473). H. Delaval, a missionary among the 
Kavati, a Yombe subtribe, eastern neighbors 
of the Loango people, remarks that “it is the 
men ... who make the sacks and berets. . . . 
They do this work by means of a large needle. 
They make the needle from the metal ribs of 
the umbrella” (Delaval, 1912:115). John H. 
Weeks, a missionary with many years resi- 
dence in Sao Salvador, the ancient capital of 
the Kongo kingdom in northern Angola, 
noted that “The king is expert with his 
needle” (Weeks, 1914:51), but he gives no 
further details nor does he say what it is that 
the king makes. Karl Laman, a missionary 
who worked for many years among the Sundi 
sub-tribe of the Kongo, confirms that men 
make caps and carrying bags (Laman, 1953: 
IZ; 131), 

Raffia, pineapple, and banana leaf fibers, 
cotton, grass, and baobab bast are the raw ma- 
terials mentioned by Friedrich M. J. Wel- 
witsch (1945:315-316) for making caps. Plant 
leaves were stripped of the outer cortex by 
pulling them under a knife blade held against 
a board. ‘The scraped leaf fibers of rafia palm 
and of pineapple prepared in this manner 
were sold in the markets to the weavers and 
presumably also to the cap-makers (Weeks, 
1909:47-48). 

The preparation of raffia fiber as prac- 
ticed by the Mbun (Babunda), a people bor- 
dering the Kongo ethnic group on the east, 
has been described by T. A. Joyce (1925:105) 
as follows: 

The material [used for weaving] consists 
solely of unspun filaments prepared from 
the surface skin of the leaf of the raphia 
palm. An incision is made at the base of 
the stalk, and the skin is peeled off in a 
large sheet, which, when fresh, is pale 
green and translucent. It is then dried in 


the sun, and becomes more opaque and 
assumes a pleasing tan colour, rather 
similar to that of tussore silk. It is then 
shredded. This last process was not ob- 
served among the Babunda but the Ba- 
kongo on the east use a comb of which 
the teeth consist of slips cut from raphia 
leaf-ribs and it may be presumed that the 
same instrument is in use among the 
Babunda. 

In the shredding process, one margin 
of the raphia-skin is left intact. ‘This mar- 
gin is then divided up at intervals of 
about half-an-inch, so that the weaver 
now has before him a series of narrow 
strips, the lower portions of which are 
shredded into long filaments. These form 
the material for the warp without fur- 
ther preparation. 

The remainder, of the account pertains to 
woven cloth. It may be safely assumed, we 
think, that the preparation of raffia fiber for 
use in the manufacture of looped or knotted 
work, as caps and bags, is essentially as de- 
scribed above, except that the fibers may be 
twisted before being worked. 

With regard to the techniques of con- 
struction, various:authors speak of the caps as 
being woven, knitted, crocheted, braided, 
plaited, sewn, and done in lacework or in 
macramé. Though the work may have a super- 
ficial resemblance to fabrics made by one or 
another of these. techniques, none of these 
terms accurately and precisely describes it. 
Close examination of the Kongo and Mbundu 
caps in three museum collections shows that 
all were constructed in spiral form, working 
from the center out to the edge. Most are made 
from a single strand of thread or string that 
doubtless was added to as the work progressed. 
After starting with a small central ring as a 
foundation, the construction proceeds by suc- 
cessively passing the free end of the strand 
over a portion of the preceeding row and ad- 
vancing with each pass. The stitch employed 
at each pass varies from cap to cap, and often 
also within the same cap, in some cases con- 
sisting of overhand knots and in others of 
more or less complex knotless loops. It is clear 
that the work cannot properly be called 
“knitted” or “crocheted” for in these two 
techniques it is not the end of the strand that 
is worked but rather a loop formed in the 
strand that is hooked through a loop of the 


preceding row in the growing fabric, while the 
end of the strand remains at rest. The distinc- 
tion between looping and knotting on the one 
hand and hooked work such as knitting and 
crocheting on the other is fundamental (see 
Hinderling, 1959). 


On the Origins of West Central African Caps 


In the absence of historical and archeological 
evidence, one can but speculate, making use 
of such comparisons as are possible, on the 
origin of the knot and loop-work caps. De- 
velopment of the techniques of looping and 
knotting in elaborate patterns seems to reach 
a peak in the lower Congo region, represented 
in old museum collections by caps attributed 
to “French Congo,” ie., the region of the 
present Congo Republic with its capital at 
Brazzaville. Whether the development was in- 
digenous in that region or introduced from 
outside is the crucial question. If the latter, it 
would seem that the introduction must have 
taken place before 1500, for the use of finely 
made caps as insignia of royalty or nobility 
was already well established by the time of the 
arrival of the first European explorers. 

The suggestion that these Central West 
African caps owe their genius to Arab in- 
fluence seems, on the bulk of the available 
evidence, to be untenable. Though later 
prominent in the transport of slaves from the 
interior to the coast, the Arabs had not pene- 
trated into the Congo nearly early enough. 
Only in the 19th century did Moslem slave 
and ivory traders from Egypt and from Zanzi- 
bar move into the Congo in any significant 
numbers. The Arab settlement at Ujiji on 
the eastern shore of Lake Tanganyika was 
founded about 1840, and from it Arab traders 
crossed the lake and penetrated into the east- 
ern part of what is now the country of Zaire 
(Encyclopaedia of Islam, II, Fasc. 23, 1960:58). 

The likelihood that Arab influence was 
responsible for the introduction of knot and 
loop-work caps must be further discounted 
when one examines the headgear worn by the 
Arabs of the time, for in such illustrations as 
are available they are generally shown wear- 
ing woven cloth turbans wrapped around the 
head, Today Moslems in some North African 
countries do wear close-fitting skull caps, but 
these are crocheted or knitted and are there- 
fore fundamentally different in structure from 
the caps of the Lower Congo region. 
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III DESCRIPTION OF SOME 
KONGO AND MBUNDU CAPS 


The caps included in this study are drawn 
from the African collections of three museums 
in the United States, namely the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History (hereafter designated 
FMNH) in Chicago; the National Museum 
of Natural History (NMNH—designated 
USNM)? a branch of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution in Washington, and the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum (UPAM) in Phila- 
delphia.* The selection of the specimens to be 
studied was governed by certain practical con- 
siderations: As the work was carried out 
mainly in Washington, we included first all 
those caps in the NMNH collection that had 
been clearly identified by their collectors as 
being of Kongo or Mbundu origin. To these 
we added any others that from their close 
similarity to the better identified specimens 
or by comparison with published illustrations 
could be safely attributed to one or the other 
of these groups. (This selection process de- 
pends upon a somewhat subjective judgment, 
but one that is based upon general familiarity 
with the variety of West Central African 
headgear.) Following the same principles, a 
selection of caps in the FMNH was made by 
examining copies of the catalog cards of likely 
candidates that had been supplied to us. Only 
a single well identified specimen was borrowed 
from the UPAM for study, but photographs 
and catalog information associated with some 


Fig. 14 


(left) Half twist looping expanded. 
Fig. 15 
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(tight) One-and-a-half twist looping expanded. 


others have been used in arriving at the final 
classification. 

Before attempting a classification, each 
cap selected for inclusion was examined in 
detail with particular attention to the mode 
of construction as well as grosser features 
such as size, shape, color, pattern, and orna- 
mentation. Our hope was to discover features 
that would serve to differentiate the caps from 
the various ethnic units and also those repre- 
senting different statuses. 


Description of Stitches 


The stitches employed were determined by 
careful examination of portions of the caps 
under a low-powered binocular microscope. 
This task was difficult and time consuming 
because of the tightness of the fabrics and be- 
cause the examination had to be carried out 
without any damage to the specimens. An 
important consideration was to describe the 
stitches in terms compatible with those used 
in other studies of similar fabrics. The sources 
found to be most useful in identifying the 
basic stitches were Paul Hinderling (1959), 
Irene Emery (1966), Odd Nordland (1961), 
and Annemarie Seiler-Baldinger 1973), and 
the terminology we have adopted is based 
upon those employed in these works. Since 
none of the sources mentioned above pro- 
vided a nomenclature that was adequate for 
describing all the stitches found in the caps 
included in this study, we have had to coin 
some new terms, but we have attempted to 
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make these compatible with the existing 
terminology employed in the sources cited 
above. 

As noted earlier, all the caps are made 
by looping or knotting and not by knitting 
or crocheting, though the appearance of the 
finished fabric is sometimes superficially simi- 
lar to such work. We shall begin our descrip- 
tions with some of the stitches most commonly 
used in constructing large area of the bodies 
of Kongo and Mbundu caps. Among these 
the most elementary stitch is one which is 
widely known as simple looping.® We also call 
this stitch a half twist in order to differentiate 
it from the one-and-a-half twist, another stitch 
frequently found in the caps of this study (see 
Figs. 14 and 15). The one-and-a-half twist is 
not described in any of the literature ex- 
amined. It differs from the so-called ‘‘loop- 
and-twist,” or ‘full twist,” described by Emery 
(1966, p. 31) and Seiler-Baldinger (1963, p. 9) 
in that the thread makes three half wraps 
around itself. When pulled tight the strands 
on one face of the finished stitch appear to be 
wrapped once and those on the other face of 
the stitch to be wrapped twice. One plausible 
explanation for the occurrence of half and 
one-and-a-half looping and the absence of full 
twist looping in the Kongo and Mbundu caps 
is that the half and one-and-a-half loops are 
closer to each other in technique than either 
is to the full twist loop. That is to say, a one- 
and-a-half twist loop is readily made from a 
half twist loop by passing the working end of 
the thread around the stem of the half twist 
loop and then continuing on to the next stitch. 
To make a full twist loop, however, one must 
bring the working end of the thread past the 
other side of the stem from that used in the 
half loop stitch (i.e., past the side correspond- 
ing to the direction of fabric construction) and 
then back around the stem of the loop before 
continuing on to the next stitch. Clearly, a 
full twist loop cannot be made of a half twist 
loop if the direction of construction is to re- 
main the same. 

The twist of both the half and one-and-a- 
half loop stitches in the specimens examined 
is most commonly Z-direction.* In all the 
pieces we examined, caps made with the one- 
and-a-half stitch have the singly wrapped face 
of the stitch on the outside and the doubly 
wrapped face on the inside (Figs. 16 and 17). 
Both these stitches are found in some speci- 


mens to be worked over a foundation element 
which gives a stiffer texture to the piece. 

The overhand knot, which Emery (1966, 
p. 34) describes as having a “half hitch ap- 
pearance” and which is called by the German 
sources the Pfahlbauknot (‘“‘pile-work knot” 
because it was used in the Neolithic Swiss lake 
dwellings), is used in the side areas of many 
of the hats (Figs. 18 and 19), Either face of the 
knot can be found on the exterior of the hats 
and it can be worked either with or without a 
a foundation.’ On one face of the fabric the 
actual knotting of the thread cannot be seen 
while on the other face the knotting is quite 
apparent. We call these the “knotless” or 
“smooth” and the “knotted” faces, respec- 
tively (Figs. 20 and 21). 

Another common class of stitches found 
in these hats is that which Hinderling and 
Seiler-Baldinger call Randabschliisse (“border 
finishings’’). In our specimens they are not 
exclusively confined to use in borders though 
they are most commonly found in that func- 
tion. These stitches are worked over the lags 
(the term used by Emery for the segment of. 
thread between stitches) of the previous row 
and are interconnected laterally either by pass- 
ing the working end of the thread back and 
through a preceding loop or around the stem 
of an earlier loop. We call this group of 
stitches ‘lateral looping,’ and have found a 
number of variations in the caps under study. 
The lateral portion of these stitches gives the 
completed fabric a horizontally ribbed appear- 
ance. Both Seiler-Baldinger and Nordland use 
a numerical notation to describe complex 
forms of interconnected looping, but though 
the former illustrates examples of the type 
of stitches we are here concerned with, she 
does not extend her notation to include them. 
We have therefore expanded the Seiler-Bald- 
inger-Nordland notational system in an effort 
to describe precisely the various kinds of 
lateral looping. In doing this we have found 
it necessary to distinguish two kinds of de- 
scriptions. One of these is operational, i.e. it 
indicates the course followed by the working 
end of the thread as the stitch is being made. 
The other is descriptive of the completed 
stitch within the body of fabric. The former 
we identify by the abbreviation Op and the 
latter by Co. We indicate first, by an initial 
digit, the number of vertical connecting 
strands spanned by the lateral portion of the 
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Fig. 16 (left) One-and-a-half twist looping, single wrapped face (magnified) (USNM 151,329A). 
Fig. 17 (right) One-and-a-half twist looping, double wrapped face (magnified) (USNM 151,329A). 


Fig. 18 (left) Overhand knotting expanded. 


Fig. 19 (right) An overhand knot as made (left) 
and after pulling the leading end tight (right). 


Fig. 20 (left) Overhand knotting, knotless face (magnified) (USNM 205,429). 
Fig. 21 (right) Overhand knotting, knotted face (magnified) (USNM 205,429). 
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Fig. 22 Lateral looping type 1 (LL 1) expanded. 


Fig. 24 One row of lateral looping type 2 (LL 2) 
forms the edge of a Mbundu cap (magnified) (USNM 
205,429). 
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Fig. 26 Lateral looping type 4 (LL 4) expanded. 


new stitch after it has completed its loop over 
the lag(s) of the previous row of stitches and 
passes backwards over earlier stitches in the 
new row, up to the point where it turns to 


Fig. 23 One row of LL 1 forms the edge of a 
Mbundu cap (magnified) (USNM 151,362). 


Fig. 25 Lateral looping type 3 (LL 3) expanded. 


Fig. 27 


Lateral looping type 5 (LL 5) expanded. 


resume its forward course. The raised num- 
bers following the initial digit indicate the 
number of successive over and under cross- 
ings made by the working end of the cord 
from the point just before it loops over the 
lag(s) of the previous row up to the point 
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where it is ready to loop over the next lag or 
set of lags in the preceding row. For example, 
as applied to the simplest of the lateral loop- 
ing stitches, designated LL | and having the 
operational formula Op 27"? (see Fig. 22), the 
initial digit 2 indicates that the stitch passes 
back over two vertical strands, and the raised 
number 1] with a bar over it indicates that, 
starting at point A, it first passes over a single 
lag of the previous row. The succeeding num- 
bers, 122, indicate alternate under and over 
passes of the working end of the stitch: under 
one, over two, and under two. In most of our 
examples, as seen from the outside, the stitch 
first passes over a lag or a pair of lags of the 
previous row, but if the stitch were to pass 
under the lag(s), that would be readily indi- 
cated by a line under the first raised number. 

In the body of the finished fabric each 
individual stitch is crossed by strands of 
stitches made later, and therefore the notation 
of the completed stitch is necessarily lengthier. 
In lateral looping type 1, the notational num- 
ber for the completed fabric is Co 2128821, A 
complication atises in the Co notation for 
finished fabric, however, because the order of 
over and under crossings in lateral looping 
can be made to vary, at least in loose material, 
by pulling threads one way or another. The 
code number we give here is determined from 
tightly made fabric. 

A feature useful for distinguishing among 
the varieties of lateral looping is the appear- 
ance of the exposed edge of the fabric com- 
posed of a row of these stitches. The edges of 
some varieties have an angular, braided look 


and the edges of others have a more rounded, 
interconnected looping appearance. This dif- 
ference is produced by the threading of the 
lateral looping portion of the stitch. In form- 
ing the lateral loop the thread crosses one 
vertically connecting strand of the stitch under 
construction twice as it proceeds backwards 
then forwards again. At the first crossing in 
all our lateral looping examples the thread 
passes over this vertical strand and continues 
on to interconnect laterally with a previous 
loop. The thread then resumes its forward 
direction and intersects once again with the 
same vertical strand. If the thread passes over 
this strand (as in LL 2), the edge of a row of 
stitches will have the rounded, interconnected 
looping appearance, and if it crosses under 
this strand (as in LL 1), the edge will have the 
more angular, braided appearance. This fea- 
ture is the only readily apparent characteristic 
that distinguishes between the lateral looping 
varieties numbered | and 2. [Figs. 23 and 24] 

In the crowns of some Kongo caps, lateral 
looping is combined with an overhand knot to 
produce an open work, lace-like effect. After 
the overhand knot is tied over the lag of the 
previous row the thread is looped laterally 
through the third stitch back. The laterally 
looped portion of this stitch, which constitutes 
still another variation—type LL 6—is de- 
scribed in our notations as Op 2271 (Fig. 28). 
Here we have excluded the knot from the 
formula and the portion represented by the 
code numbers begins after the overhand knot 
of one stitch is made and before the overhand 
of the next stitch is begun. 


Five types of lateral looping stitches have been found in the hats studied, as follows: 


LL 1: Op 21122 Gor 2st (Figs. 22 and 23) 
The exposed edge has a braided appearance. 
LL 2: Op 2!211 Co 2ize11112 (Fig. 24) 
The exposed edge has a rounded, looped appearance. 
LL 3: Op 32238 Co ssis2 (Fig. 25) 
‘The exposed edge has a braided appearance. 
LL 4: Op 42244 Co 424451182 (Fig. 26) 
The exposed edge has an assymetrical braided appearance. 
LL 5: Op 4143111 Co 41453131 (Fig. 27) 


The exposed edge has a rounded, looped appearance. 


Some of the above variations are illustrated by Hinderling and by Seiler-Baldinger, often 
with the notation Hakelaspekt (“crocheted appearance’’). 
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Fig. 28 Lateral looping type 6 (LL 6) expanded, Fig. 29 Slip knot type 1 (SK 1) expanded. 
as seen from the inside of a Yombe (Kongo) cap 
(USNM 323,426). 


Fig. 31 Slip knot type 3 (SK 3) expanded. 


Fig. 30 Slip knot SK 1 in the crown of a Kongo 
cap (magnified) (USNM 166,206). 


Fig. 33 Looping on a vertical foundation, ex- 
panded. 


Fig. 32 Two varieties of slip knot in the crown of 
a Kongo cap (magnified) (FMNH 210,952). The open 
stitches are SK 2, the closed stitches are SK 3. 
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Fig. 35 One way 
in which raised knots 
are made. 


Fig. 34 Ornamentation patterns on Vili-Yombe tall 
cap. Type 1.1.1.1, (FMNH 210,952). (See Fig. 36) 


Fig. 36 Vili-Yombe tall cap (FMNH 
210,952). 


Fig. 38 Tall Kongo cap from northern 
Angola. Sub-type 1.1.1.3, (USNM 166,202). 


Fig. 39 
Top of Fig. 38 
Kongo cap 
Fig. 37 Sundi cap with raised knots in rectangular (USNM 
scroll design. (UPAM 29-94-45) 166,202). 
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Fig. 41 Yombe cap (USNM 323,426). Type 1.2.1.1 
Fig. 40 Kongo lace cap, (FMNH 111,333). Type 
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Fig. 43 Top of Fig. 42 (FMNH 
172,768). 
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Fig. 42 Noble child’s cap (Vili-Yombe?), (FMNH 
172,763). Type 1.2.1.2 


Fig. 44 Low cap from Mayumba (Vili ?). (USNM Fig. 45 A Sundi (Kongo) cap (FMNHL 111,334). 
165,320). Type 1.2.1.3 Type 1.2.2 
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Fig. 46 Mbondo (Mbundu) chief’s cap (UPAM 29- 
59-114), Type 2.1.1 


Fig. 48 


Mbundu hornless cap (USNM 205,429). 
Type 2.1.2 


In some of the other tall Kongo caps 
there are lace-like crowns that are formed with 
slip-knot stitches, In these one or more ver- 
tically connecting loops are made to pass over 
a lag, or a pair of crossing lags, of the previous 
row, and then one or more overhand knots are 
tied around them; following this the cord is 
passed back to form a lateral loop before being 
brought forward for the next stitch. The size 
of the open spaces between the resulting 
stitches depends upon the number of over- 
hand knots formed and upon the length of 
the vertical loops. In one variation (SK 1, Figs. 
29 and 30), two or three overhand knots are 
tied over one vertical loop, and the resulting 
spaces are relatively large. In another varia- 
tion, one with smaller spaces (SK 2), the 
vertical loops are grouped together in bundles 
of two or three tied together by two or three 
overhand knots. A third variation (SK 3, Figs. 
31 and 32), in which a single overhand knot 
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Fig. 47 Top of Mbundu cap (UPAM 29-59-114). 
(See Fig. 46) 
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Fig. 49 Top of Mbundu hornless cap (USNM 
205,429). (See Fig. 48) 


is tied around the most recently made vertical 
loop and also around one leg of the previous 
loop, makes a series of closed stitches. Some 
simpler varieties of slip knots are illustrated 
in existing literature (Emery 1966:35; Seiler- 
Baldinger 1973: 16). 

Still another lace-forming stitch is found 
in one cap presumed also to be of the Kongo 
ethnic group though its exact provenience is 
unknown. This is simple looping on a vertical 
foundation (Fig. 33). 


Fig. 50 Mbundu lower status cap (USNM 
151,329A). Type 2.2.1 


Coastal Mbundu cap (USNM 402,139). 


Fig. 52 Top of Coastal Mbundu cap (USNM 
402,139). (See Fig. 51). 


Within the body of the hat, patterning is 
achieved by a variety of techniques. In a num- 
ber of the Kongo hats, geometric designs com- 
posed of raised knots or diagonal lines are 
found in the construction (Fig. 34). The 
diagonal lines are produced by simple loop- 
ing where some other stitch forms the back- 
ground. A diagonal line is raised or sunken 
depending upon whether the twist of the loops 
(S or Z) that form it corresponds to or opposes 
the direction of the diagonal. ‘The raised knots 
are variations of simple looping formed by 
passing the end of the cord around the sides 
of the loop before proceeding with the next 
stitch (Fig. 35). 

Some Mbundu caps are ornamented in 
geometric designs with colored yarn (Figs. 
46 and 48) that appears to have been overlaid, 
i.e., introduced during construction. In other 
Mbundu caps either the vinculum™ or the 
foundation element has been brought out 
from the fabric of the cap during construction 
and allowed to extend above the surface, 
either in loops or as a cut fringe. 


IV THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
KONGO AND MBUNDU CAPS 


It is an underlying principle of the following 
classification that distinctive features of shape, 
ornamentation, and construction can be found 
that are culturally and socially significant. 
This is to say, first, that each type of cap 
distinguished will be typical of, if not re- 
stricted exclusively to, a particular ethnic 
group. Second, in view of the complex system 
of titles found in traditional West Central 
African societies, it is expected that more than 
a single type of cap may be attributable to 
each ethnic unit, and also that at least some 
status differences will be represented by 
differences in the caps. 

Unfortunately, the provenience and 
status data to be found in the catalogs and 
accession records associated with many of the 
West Central African caps preserved in Ameri- 
can museum collections are poor. Therefore, 
in attempting to ascertain or confirm the 
ethnic and social attributions of particular 
caps, one must have recourse to other sources 
of information. These are: 1) published ac- 
counts of West Central African societies; 2) 
unpublished fieldnotes and other manuscripts; 
3) better documented collections (perhaps 
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such exist in European museums); and 4) 
members of the ethnic groups concerned who, 
from knowledge of persisting practices in their 
respective cultures or from oral traditions, 
may be able to provide the information 
needed. Up to this time we have consulted 
only the first two types of additional sources, 
and though many publications on the region 
have been searched, we have not yet found 


adequate information upon which to base a 
positive ethnic identification of all the caps 
included in the study. Data sufficient to asso- 
ciate particular styles of caps with specific 
titles are even scarcer. As a result, some of the 
ethnic attributions provided in the accom- 
panying scheme of classification remain pro- 
visional and only general status attributions 
have been possible. 


PROVISIONAL KEY TO KONGO AND MBUNDU CAPS 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME EXAMPLES 


General features:! basic cap of spiral constructions (worked from center to edge), made in loop- 
ing or knotting stitches; consistency limp to semi-stiff. 


Sub-types 


Place, tribe (T), 
signification, name, 
figures. 


No fringe, pile, overlay, or embroidery. 
lJ Shape tall; side basically overhand knotting with knot- 


less face exterior. 


T: Kongo group 
Kings, chiefs 


1.1.1 Profile quasi-parallel sided; crown and side distinct; mpu 


crown lacy; border wide, ribbed. 


Cordage: 2 ply, s-Z twist. 
Direction: clockwise. 


Center: a 1 whorl spiral rosette, eye absent or very 
small, stitch same as in crown but on a founda- 


tion. 


Crown: lace work of open and closed slipknot 
stitches. Crown in some is bordered with rows 
of ribbing in lateral looping stitch. 

Side: ornamented with diagonal ridges or raised 
knots (ridges formed by simple looping, raised 


knots by wrapping). 


Border: 12 to 27 rows of lateral looping (LL 4). fig. 26 
1.1.1.1 Elaborate “‘plaited” design covers most of side. 
Example: FMNH 210,952. fig. 36 
Material: raffia (?) Congo Republic 
Consistency: limp. T: Vili-Yombe ? 
1.1.1.2 Side sparsely ornamented with raised knots in rectangu- 
lar scroll design. 
Example: UPAM 29-94-45, figs. 8, 37 
Material: raffia. Cordage: fine. T: Sundi 
Consistency: limp. mpu yakifumu 
1.1.1.3 Side sparsely ornamented with diagonal ridges and lines 


of raised knots or with clusters of knots. 


Example: USNM 166,202 


Material: pineapple leaf fiber. 


Consistency: semi-limp. 


fig. 38 
N. Angola 
T: unknown 


1 The distinctions between Kongo-Mbundu caps and those of other West Central African peoples have not yet 
been worked out, hence the “general features” given here may be inadequate for distinguishing Kongo-Mbundu 


caps from those of other major groups. 
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1.2.1.2 


1.2.1.3 


Profile funnel-shaped; no distinct crown; side lacy; bor- 
der narrow; limp. 
Example: FMNH 111,333. 

Material: soft vegetable fiber. Cordage: single ply, 
S twist. 

Direction: side clockwise, border counterclockwise. 

Center: a closed 1 whorl spiral rosette; stitch same 
as used in side but on a foundation. 

Side: alternate bands of overhand knotting and 
open work formed by looping on a vertical 
foundation. 

Border: 5 rows of ribbing (LL 3). 

Shape hemispherical. 

Crown and side distinct; side in overhand knotting. 

Side made with knotted face exterior; ornamented with 
raised knots in lines or diamond shaped clusters; 
no border. 

Example: USNM 323,426 

Material: raffia (?). Cordage: single ply, S twist. 

Consistency: semi-stiff. 

Direction: crown clockwise, side counterclockwise. 

Center: a 1 whorl spiral rosette, closed or with a 
small eye, stitch same as used in crown but on a 
foundation. 

Crown: plain (simple looping on a foundation) or 

pronouncedly ridged (compound lateral looping 
and overhand knotting—LL 6). 

Surface: traces of white clay on some examples. 

Side made with knotless face exterior; ornamented with 
raised knots in diamond shaped clusters; no border. 
Example: FMNH 172,763. 

Material: raffia. Cordage: single ply, S twist. 

Direction: clockwise. 

Center: a closed rosette. 

Crown: made in slip-knot stitch (SK 3) with a pro- 
nounced spiral design. 

Side made with knotless face exterior, divided into wide 
bands by rows of ribbing. 
Example: USNM 165,320. 

Material: pineapple leaf fiber. Cordage: 2 ply, s-Z 
twist. 

Direction: clockwise. 

Center: a closed oval of overhand knotting on a 
foundation. 

Crown: oval with a pronounced spiral ridge; made 
of alternating whorls of overhand knotting and 
lateral looping (LL 4), modified at end of each 
whorl to form a continuous ridge. 

Side: diagonal ridges (LL 4) in a zig-zag pattern. 

Border: 5 rows of ribbing (LL 4). 

Surface: red-brown spot in center of crown. 

No distinct crown; side in simple looping with a founda- 
tion. 
Example: FMNH 111,334. 


fig. 40 


Zaire, Cataract Region 


T: Kongo 


fig. 33 
fig. 25 


Lesser free men 


fig. 41 
T: Yombe 


fig. 28 


figs. 42, 43 
N. Angola 
T: unknown 


fig. 31 


fig. 44 
Mayumba 
Se Vili? 


fig. 26 


fig. 45 
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Material: raffia (?). Cordage: 2 ply, s-Z twist in 
foundation; single ply, untwisted in vinculum. 

Direction: side counterclockwise, border clockwise. 

Center: a spiral rosette of 1 whorl with a small eye; 
stitch same as that used in side. 

Side: raised knots formed in every third stitch of 
alternate rows by looping the foundation ele- 
ment back over and through the loop of the 
vinculum. 

Border: 3 rows of ribbing (LL 1). 

Cap ornamented with cut fringe, looped pile, or em- 
broidery-like overlay. Crown and side distinct. 
Basic cap hemispherical; center button-like; crown plain, 
made of 114 twist looping on a foundation; side 
basically overhand knotting with the knotless face 
exterior, ornamented with diagonal ridges or 
troughs formed with a simple looping stitch and 

wholly or partially filled with colored overlay in a 

repetitive triangular design; border narrow, with 

raised ribbing in a zig-zag design. 

One or more hornlike projections made as part of the 
side. Consistency: semi-limp. 

Example: UPAM 29-59-114. 

Material: raffia (?). Cordage: single ply, S twist in 
the vinculum of the crown and side; 2 ply, s-Z 
twist in the crown foundation. Overlay of 
colored yarn (red and dark blue). Horns tipped 
with tufts of cotton string. 

Direction: clockwise. 

Center: a thick 1 whorl closed rosette with no bor- 
der ridge. 

Horns: overhand knotting, knotless face exterior; 
ornamented with rows of raised knots and with 
bands of colored overlay. 

Edge: lateral looping (LL 5). 

No hornlike projections. Consistency: limp. 

Example: USNM 205,429. 

Material: limp vegetable fiber. Cordage: single ply, 
little or no twist. 

Direction: clockwise. 

Center: a thick 1 whorl closed rosette, with or with- 
out a border ridge. 

Crown: border ridge of lateral looping (LL 2). 

Edge: lateral looping (LL 2). 

Basic cap low; sides nearly vertical or slightly bulging; 
center an open circlet; no border; fringe added or 
produced from structural elements. 

Consistency: moderately limp. 

Material: raffia or other vegetable fiber. Cordage: 
single ply, little or no twist. 

Direction: clockwise or counterclockwise. 

Center: a | whorl spiral rosette with open eye; stitch 
same as used in crown but on a foundation. 

Crown: 11% twist looping on a foundation. 


T: Sundi 


fig. 22 

N. Angola 

T: Mbundu group 
Nobles 


figs. 46, 47 
T: Imbangala, Ndembo 
habuzu 


fig. 27 


fig. 48 
T: Ngola ? 


fig. 24 


'T: Ngola, Mbaka 
Free men 


Side: looping or knotting. 


Edge: | row of lateral looping or overhand knotting. 
Cues Constructed entirely in looping; cut fringe added as an 


overlay on top or side. 
Example: USNM 151,329A. 


Side: simple 114 twist looping, 1 warp exterior, no 


foundation. 
Edge: lateral looping. 


fig. 50 
kijinga 
T: Ngola, Mbaka 


222 Crown of looping, side of overhand knotting. Looped 
fringe on crown made of foundation elements. 


Example: USNM 402,139. 


Side: overhand knotting, knotless face exterior. 


Edge: overhand knotting. 


NOTES 


1. The analyses of the stitches and modes of con- 
struction are due primarily to Cecilia R. McGurk. 

9. For recent synthetic and analytical descriptions 
of the Kongo kingdom, see David Birmingham, 1966; 
Jan Vansina, 1966; and Ekholm, 1972. 

3. We are grateful to Dr. Joseph C. Miller for the 
privilege of consulting his as yet unpublished field- 
notes with respect to high status caps of the Mbundu. 

4, With respect to the initials NMNH and 
USNM, the first stands for the National Museum of 
Natural History, the present proper name of the 
museum in which the USNM specimens are deposited. 
USNM, the United States National Museum, no longer 
exists as an administrative entity, but the specimens 
deposited in the NMNH bear USNM identification 
symbols and are properly referred to by the letters 
USNM followed by the catalog number. 

5, We are grateful to the staffs of the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum for lending materials from their 
collections to us for study, and for their helpful 
cooperation. 

6. For lists of synonymous names of stitches see 
Irene Emery (1966) and Annemarie Seiler-Baldinger 
(1973). 
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